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into a critique of the methods and work of existing seminaries, he would 
receive the thanks of all those who are trying to equip college men for 
the pastorate of the Christian Church of to-day. 

J. E. Frame. 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 

Croyance religieuse et croyance intellectuelle. OssiP-LouEii. Paris: 

Felix Alcan. 1908. Pp. 175. 

M. Ossip-Lourie is the author of several works on literary and philo- 
sophical subjects. His " La philosophie de Tolstoi' " was crowned by 
the institute, and all of his works have been well received by the leading 
literary and philosophical journals of Prance. 

The present work is symmetrically constructed of three parts, with 
three chapters for each part. The first part contrasts religious and in- 
tellectual belief, the second sets forth an intellectual theory of morals, 
and the third presents the author's faith in a teleological view of the 
world. The book begins: "Man is a believing animal. Wherever there 
is human life there is belief. Belief is one of the essential facts of our 
nature. The constitution of our intellectual and moral being attests the 
imperious need of believing. ... To live is to believe." 

Man's beliefs originate in himself. He can not attribute his life to 
himself, and so he seeks a cause for it beyond himself. He invents a 
deity and strives to unite himself to a super-cosmic force. The lower 
animals give evidence of moral and religious faculties, for the foundation 
of religion is the recognition of beings more elevated and better than 
ourselves. Many animals recognize the physical superiority of others, 
and the horse and dog recognize the intellectual and moral superiority of 
man. " Man is a god to his dog." Religion has developed with the 
general progress of humanity. But each religion that has sprung up 
Las passed away sooner or later. Christianity, like all super-terrestrial 
religions, is on the point of disappearing, is, in fact, dead in some coun- 
tries already. But this is no sign of decadence. " The end of super- 
terrestrial religions will not deprive humanity of all belief, of all ideal. 
On the contrary, the old dogmas rejected, it will be more easy for us to 
complete our intellectual and moral emancipation. ... So long as we 
have no irrefutable proof that all research will be forever vain, we have 
the right, we have the duty to believe that man will discover soon or 
late the secret, the meaning of life. ... A man wholly without belief is 
an abnormal phenomenon. . . . Intellectual belief admits the existence 
of an end of the universe and the possibility of discovering it some day 
by the study of nature and the phenomena of life; it excludes all 
hypothesis of a supernatural being; it submits to no dogma, it is free." 
Contrasted with the freedom of intellectual belief, religion forbids us 
from asking the two principal questions of how and why; it destroys all 
freedom of thought and conduct in the individual personality. " The 
greatest argument of intellectual belief is the individual will to live." 
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This intellectual faith may even lead to mysticism, but " intellectual 
mysticism is no pathological obsession, it is a superior form of the in- 
tellectual belief which procures a supreme felicity, a joy which makes us 
capable of enduring all sacrifices, all privation in order to realize ideas 
we believe just." 

Eeligion in general and Christianity in particular are as destructive 
of morality as of science. Christianity does not exact perfection, but a 
pathological sanctity; it is anti-social, anti-human; it stifles man's aspira- 
tions, arrests his movements, falsifies his mind and conscience, condemns 
his will. Animals are instinctively moral, but man possesses a sentiment 
called the moral sense which distinguishes him from the rest of nature. 
Man does not owe his morality to revelation and dogma, and the passing 
of dogma will not disturb morality. The old beliefs have crumbled, but 
morality pure and independent lives in all its grandeur and all its 
power. Morality should allow free scope for individual development. 
" All that which is truly individual possesses at the same time a uni- 
versal value." Morality is not a system to be imposed on man from 
without; it is free, independent, evolutive. Conscience and reason are 
the all-sufficient moral guides for every man. 

Why is it that continental writers know of no form of Christianity 
except that of the mediaeval cloister? The criticisms of Christianity in 
this book apply well to medievalism, but the writer seems equally 
ignorant of the religion of the gospels and of modern liberal Christianity. 
From the latter point of view his strictures are utterly meaningless. 
Some knowledge of the psychology of belief and the psychology of 
religion might have considerably modified his view of the relation of the 
two sorts of faith which he sets in such violent opposition. After all the 
book is not a philosophical study, but an individual confession of faith. 
One may say the same of it as was said of an earlier work of the author 
by a reviewer in the Revue de metaphysique et de morale : " On ne 
regrette pas d' avoir lu ces pages elegantes et facile, cette profession de 
foi apaisante d'une ame noble." 

F. C. French. 
University of Nebraska. 

Hygiene of Nerves and Mind in Health and Disease. August Forel, 
M.D. Translated by H. A. Aikins. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1907. Pp. 343. 

Treatises attempting to offer for ready assimilation the results of 
modern views of mind in health and disorder and to apply these prac- 
tically to the regulation of life are becoming increasingly popular. In 
this field no one has as yet achieved a distinctly notable success; and it 
can not be said that Professor Forel's volume differs from many of its 
fellows. The plan and execution of the work do not suggest any great 
enthusiasm for the task upon the part of the author. The original is 
doubtless more nearly adapted to the popular comprehension and taste 
of the European than is the translation to the demands of the American 



